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In a conventional enumeration of the tests of the higher mental proc- 
esses, one might, like the astronomer's visitor, be less impressed with the 
information gathered about them, than at how it was ever possible to find 
out their names. It is pleasing to observe that the present volume keeps 
such terminological generalities rather in the background, and lays em- 
phasis rather upon the test as a standard situation, whose result is summed 
up in the subject's entire reaction to it, even though we may be compelled 
to express this result in a symbol of considerable "condensation." No 
test ever measured, or presumably ever can measure, a subject's " atten- 
tion," "suggestibility," or "fatigue"; but it should give an objective 
account of the subject's behavior under specific conditions, though in- 
volving many functions in largely varying degrees. 

The better developed experimental procedures in Aussage, suggesti- 
bility, memory, imagination, etc., are presented in more than ordinary 
variety. The most valuable contribution of this part of the book is prob- 
ably, however, a full presentation of the much-discussed Binet-Simon 
tests, which should go far towards increasing their accessibility to those 
who have occasion to use them. The " unaccountable omission " of this 
portion, if not indeed of the whole volume, is that of the discrete free 
association experiment, which probably outranks, both in importance and 
in the extent to which it is understood, the great majority of the " mental 
tests." It is an opening paragraph of a section of experimental psychol- 
ogy dealing with rather intimate and fundamental aspects of mental 
reaction and adaptation, the bulk of which has yet to be written. 

To say that the book is useful imposes the responsibility of indicating 
a proper use for it. Though not negligible as a guide to research, it is 
scarcely intended as such, but should serve its best purpose as a hand- 
book for those who, in the classroom, scarcely less so in the clinic, meet 
with the necessity of more definite experimental procedures in the par- 
ticular lines of mental activity along which the book is written. The 
copious bibliographical references should prove an especially useful com- 
plement. Much experimental psychology could be taught out of it as a 
laboratory text-book; in concreteness and workability it is doubtful if it 
has any superiors in its field. 

F. L. Wells. 
Waverly, Mass. 

The Essentials of Character : A Practical Study of the Aim of Moral 
Education. Edward O. Sisson New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1910. Pp. x + 214. 

It is an encouraging sign that scientific men are at last beginning to 
turn their attention to the great practical social problems of human life. 
Professor Sisson's book is but one of many which indicate this trend. 
But the problem which he considers, that of the moral education and 
development of the individual, is certainly a central one among the prac- 
tical problems of our social life. It is beginning to be perceived that the 
problem of individual character lies back of all other practical social 
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problems; and that the control of the development of moral character in 
the individual is, therefore, a matter of preeminent social concern. While 
we may never have a formal science of ethology to deal with this problem, 
as John Stuart Mill suggested, the time is certainly ripe to bring together 
the results of scientific psychology and sociology in order to show their 
bearing upon this problem. This is what the author attempts to accom- 
plish in this book. 

Professor Sisson quite properly approaches his problem from the stand- 
point of individual psychology. He is to be commended for emphasizing 
at the very outset the importance of the instincts, or native tendencies, 
of the child. For these, as he shows, " are absolutely the only stuff out 
of which human character can grow." He considers them as the basis, 
the raw material, upon which education must act, and not as so many 
hereditary elements which acquired traits must some way or other be made 
to displace. Character, as the habits of mature life, is shown to grow 
directly out of these instincts or native tendencies, and not to be due to 
the superadding on to them of various acquired traits. Education, in 
other words, is not a creative, but a selective process, encouraging de- 
sirable impulses and discouraging undesirable ones. 

From this standpoint, Professor Sisson goes on to discuss the forma- 
tion of habit in general and especially of certain habits which greatly 
influence moral character, such as obedience, industry, thoughtfulness, 
and truthfulness. Here again he shows that all habits must be rooted in 
natural, spontaneous tendencies, and that the prevalent idea that they 
may be created by mere repetition is based upon bad psychology. With 
the same point of view he goes on to discuss tastes, personal ideals, and 
conscience. In a brief chapter on the social ideal he sets forth the social 
nature of morality and approaches the development of character from the 
social standpoint. The necessity of social intelligence, of sympathy, 
kindness, and the love of human kind in moral education are emphasized. 
It seems to the reviewer, however, that a great deal more might have been 
done with this chapter than what was done. It is a question, indeed, if 
the whole book could not have been better developed, after some prelim- 
inary attention to the importance of instinct and other biological elements, 
by approaching the problem from the social side. Moral character, as 
Professor Sisson admits, is essentially a social creation and a social value. 
As such it would seem that the problem of moral character could be most 
illuminatingly treated by emphasizing continually the social standpoint. 
However, this is a criticism on the emphasis rather than on the content 
of the book. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the emphasis which in chapter 
ten is placed upon the importance of religion in moral training. This is 
perhaps the main contribution of the book to the discussion of the prob- 
lem of moral education. Why it should be a contribution at all, if the 
mass of the American people were not very strangely wrong-headed upon 
this question, is difficult to say. Professor Sisson shows the unquestion- 
ably close psychological connection between moral character and religion, 
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and therefore the importance of the essentially religious element, which is 
by no means to be confounded with the sectarian, in moral training. 

Judging the book as a whole, one can only say that it is psycholog- 
ically and sociologically sound, and that it has utilized to a very large 
degree the essential material which is available in positive science for the 
solution of this problem. The book deserves a wide reading on the part 
of educators and all interested in practical social and moral problems. 

Chaeles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 
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